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THE 1957 CONFERENCE MEETING 


The Conference on Oriental-Western Literary Relations met September 9 
in Madison, Wisconsin, at the annual meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, The chairman was Professor John B, Foster, Division of Language and 
Literature, Mankato State College. The topics for discussion were "The Teach- 
ing of Oriental literature in Translation at the University of Wisconsin" (dis- 
cussion leader: Professor Hazel S. Alberson, Department of Comparative Litera- 
ture, University of Wisconsin) and "The Contribution of Literature to Area 
Study of the Far East: The Hill Reference Library, St, Paul, Minnesota” (dis- 
‘cussion leader: Sister Mary William, President, College of St. Catherine). The 
first of these topics resulted in a round-table discussion of the problems of 
teaching Asian literature in translation based on Professor Alberson's consid-— 
erable experience with this at Wisconsin. Course format, library needs, and 
types of research assignments were debated. Professor Dearing Lewis of Kock- 
ford College outlined the use of Asian materials in the freshman level research 
paper, pointing out the usefulness of this in interesting students in Asia and 
in feeding advanced elective courses. Sister Mary William gave the group a 
description of the origin and organization of the program in St. Paul which 
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brings area studies--including the Middle and Far East--to four colleges simul- 
taneously, The implications of the experiment in St. Paul being highly relevant 
to the problem of all small colleges which want area programs, the chairman 
asked Sister Mary to prepare a statement for the Conference. 

Professor Max G, Walten (The City College, New York) is program chairman 
for the 1958 meeting (Statler Hotel, New York, December 27-29). Professor Alfred 
H, Marks (Ball State College) is program chairman for the 1959 meeting in Chicago, 


The Hill Reference Library and the Area Studies Program in St, Paul 


by Sister Mary William, President 
College of St. Catherine 


In the summer of 1955 I attended the Institute on the Far East held at 
Ohio State University under the chairmanship of Dr. Kagus Kawai. My particular 
interest was in the literature of the Far East: Japan, China, Korea, since I 
had been asked to give a series of lectures to a group of students gathered to- 
gether from four cooperating colleges in St. Paul. The Institute provided an 
excellent background in history, anthropology, sociology and art. The course 
in Japanese literature was well taught by Professor Alfred Marks to whom I am 
greatly indebted, not least in the area of translation. Very kindly he allowed 
me to use his translations of some Japanese poetry, especially haiku, and the 
very fact that I told my students that they were reading current translations 
helped to bring the older literature into sharper focus. 

After travel to numerous U. S, libraries and museums for study of collec- 
tions, I spent a good number of days in San Francisco and a good part of each 
day in Chinatown at The House of Sung. There I found books and more books each 
one more beautiful than the last, and many books which I had not been able to 
procure through Tuttle's in Vermont. 

The summer of study was the preliminary work for joining the Area Studies 
Faculty at home in St, Paul, I shall have to digress a bit to show you where 
the study of the Far East fits in. In 1952 four liberal arts colleges of St. 
Paul--Hamline University, Macalester College, College of St. Thomas and the 
College of St, Catherine--concluded a long series of discussions by deciding to 
offer cooperatively an Area Studies Program. It was decided to concentrate on 
a three year cycle. Therefore in 1953-54 the study of Russia, in 1954-55 a 
study of the Middle East, in 1955-56 a study of the Far East was offered. I was 
involved in the 1955-56 program. Involved also each year are two faculty members 
from each of the four colleges and up to ten students from each of the colleges. 
The class of forty is taught by eight professors. The areas involved in 1955- 
56, Study of the Far East, were: geography, history, philosophy, literature, fine 
arts, sociology, economics and political science. 

The emphasis the year before had largely been political. We decided early 
in 1955 to plan an Institute on the Culture of the Far East. On February 9 and 
19 it was held at St. Catherine's. As guest we engaged Dr. Joseph Yamagiwa, 
Professor of Japanese and Chairman of the Department of Far Eastern Languages and 
Literatures at the University of Michigan, to speak on "Japanese Literature: 
Major Trends in the Twentieth Century”; Y. P. Mei of the Department of Oriental 
Studies at the University of Iowa to speak on "Communism and Confucianism: The 
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Conflict of Idealogies in China"; Faubion Bowers, author of Japanese Theater 
and Theater in the East, to talk. on “Dance and Drama in Japan and “China”: Sid- 
ney Kaplan of Ohio State University to talk on "Oriental Art: A Challenge to 
the Illusion of Progress," and H. G. Creel, Chairman of the Department of 
Oriental Languages and Literature at the University of Chicago, to talk on 
"The Role of the Family in Traditional Chinese Culture.” 

As you see, this is an ambitious Area Study Program and one which the 
colleges were not prepared to finance at the beginning. The Louis W. and Maud 
Hill Family Foundation responded favorably to our request for a grant and for 
the first three years completely supported the program. Their support began | 
with an interest in a Four-College-Hill Reference Library project but was ex- 
tended to establish a Louis W. and Maud Hill Center of Area Studies at the Hill 
Reference Library. It is at this center that the Area Studies classes are 
held, The budget of the grant also provided for: half-time salary for a co- 
ordinator, fellowships in graduate schools for preparation of the faculty, lec- 
tures by visiting specialists, travel for isiting specialists, remuneration 
to faculty members, books and periodicals to be purchased for the Hill Refer- 
ence Library, books and periodicals to be purchased for each of the four col- 
lege libraries, and books to be purchased for the professor's own use. This 
costly program is now in its second three-year cycle, and next year we shall 
again be offering the program on the Far East. 


THE DEAD SEA SCROLLS FOR BEGINNERS 


by Albert Howard Carter 
University of Arkansas 


Teachers of courses in world literature, Near Eastern literature, Asian 
literature, ancient history, church history, comparative religion, Bible, or 
humanities may well expect that a college graduate should have heard of the 
Dead Sea Scrolls. Their discovery has been an important and exciting chapter 
not only in the history of scholarship but in the international tensions in 
the Middle East coincident upon the partition of Palestine and the struggles 
of Arab and Jew for status and dominion. Such professors may well expect their 
students to tave heard of them, but should they expect them to have read the 
texts in translation? 

Certainly these Scrolls have been of extraordinary importance to hun- 
dreds of scholars interested in establishing the text of the Old Testament, 
in advancing the state of paleography, bibliography, and philology (phonology, 
morphology, syntax, and lexicography), in finding the origin of Christian and 
later Jewish beliefs and practices (e.g., the relation of Babylonian and 
Christian hymns), and in reconstructing an important community of the first 
centuries before and after Christ. These scholars have readily admitted the 
magnitude and diversity of this importance, and even some of the most enthusi- 
astic of them have suggested that at least ten years of concentrated study 
will be needed before they can hope to pronounce with any certainty on the 
full significance of there discoveries. And yet same less knowing commenta~- 
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tors have chided them for not making their scholarly studies immediately 
available to the general public. 

One can hardly think of a book which involves more people in the West- 
ern World, Christian and Jew, than the Old Testament. Add to this the con- 
sideration that these scrolls suddenly turn up in that part of the world which 
has undergone more archaeological inspection than any other, and one has a 
wholly improbable discovery and series of discoveries. Archaeologists have 
even recovered ink in ink wells of the type used to indite some of the scrolls 
and a scribe's abecedarium giving the Hebrew alphabet in the same form as ap- 
pears in the scrolls. Such improbability led to great dubiety and many in- 
nuendoes, accusations, and suspicions about their authenticity. Add to this 
story a background of international intrigue, desert brigands, machine guns, 
Oriental modes of bargaining and extracting money, bombs bursting across the 
street from the hotel where negotiations were taking place, interviews and ex- 
changes of property through barbed wire. And top this off with jealousies in- 
ternational and interracial, and above all interreligious. How far do Arabs, 
Jews, Christians trust one another? How far do Eastern Catholics, Roman Catho- 
lics, and Protestants trust one another? And how far do agnostics and atheists 
trust anyone committed to any of the traditional faiths? 

The documents are of two kinds. Consider first the Riblical texts among 
these finds. When one considers that even the most recent of these manuscripts 
of Bible texts, whether fragmentary or complete, are more than ten centuries 
older than the oldest documents that we have had to rely upon for our text for 
the Old Testament, one can appreciate their enormous value to textual studies. 
One scroll of Isaiah is the only complete text of a book of the Bible from be- 
fore the birth of Christ. It is not unreasonable to assume that this is the 
kind of document that Jesus read from in the Temple. Another text is two 
large fragments of Isaiah from an older and probably more reliable manuscript 
tradition than the complete scroll. Then there are uncountable,fragnents of 
the text of every book with the possible exception of Esther of the Old Testa- 
ment, Fritsch estimates that over four hundred separate manuscripts are repre- 
sented, The book of Daniel appears in some fragments datable within a century 
of its composition. The most amazing revelation of this material is the fact 
that in ten centuries of manuscript transmission, we know now, the Biblical 
text has remained incredibly (providentially, some say) unchanged. Only thir- 
teen readings from the Isaiah manuscript brought revisions of the traditional 
text in the Revised Standard Version, and of these, eight were already known 
from other ancient; non-He brew sources as possible readings. And even these 
thirteen variants are not unanimously accepted as better readings than the tra- 
ditional text. Becauge, then, the text of the Old Testament has not been ma- 
terially altered by these discoveries, nor is it likely to be as more and more 
of the fragments become available for study, they can make no difference in 
courses of study which already include (or exclude) Old Testament works. In 
short these scrolls have not altered our store of Biblical texts, 

The non-Biblical materials which have survived in reasonably large pieces 
end have been published in translation are a different story. They are of four 
types, One group preserved for us the rules of a religious community, des- 
cribing the ritual practices, rules of behavior, and government of a group not 
unlike many monastic organizations of the Near and Middle East which we have 
known about for a long time, especially in connection with the origins of the 
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early Christian communities. This first group contains The Manual of Disci- 
pline, what Gaster calls A Formulary of Blessings, and another document dis- 
covered sixty years ago in another cave called the Damascus Document or, by 
some, the Zadokite Document. A second group includes two collections of hymns 
or psalms and various fragments of similar poetic expressions. Since documents 
in the other groups also contain poems that can reasonably be called psalms, 
these groupings are not wholly watertight, The third group, which Gaster 

calls The Study of the Scripture, includes various commentaries and elabora- 
tions on the Mosaic Law, the Books of Micah, Nahum, and Habakkuk, and Psalm 

37, The fourth group is some apocalyptic writings including The War of the 
Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness and three fragments which Gaster en- 
titles A Manual of Discipline for the Future Congregation of Israel (the so- 
called Messianic Banquet), The New Covenant, and The Coming Doom: A Sermon. 
All of these are important in the scholarly world in the questions they provoke 
concerning authorship, chronology, and internal meaning, and in the materials 
they present for the reconstruction of ancient times, especially those immedi- 
ately surrounding the ministry of John the Baptist, the birth of Christ, and 
the early Christian community. These documents may lead, for example, to a 
new interpretation of the Gospel according to St. John. Far from being the 
latest Gospel, it has been suggested, it contains ideas which many have thought 
to have a Greek and therefore late source but which can now be called Judaean, 
Or another suggestion: This Gospel is the avenue through which many Iranian 
notions entered Christianity. These are only suggestions. Right or wrong, 
they will provoke investigation and argument. But the works themselves can 
hardly be called masterpieces of literature. I suppose that if only one book 
survives from any civilization it is accordingly a great book no matter how 
poor its ideas, its form and expression, or its state of preservation. For- 
tunately, however, we have far greater documents for the common reader pre- 
served in the Bible so that the Dead Sea Scrolls themselves need not be in- 
cluded in any general curriculum, 

Still students might well work on these scriptures in pursuit of special 
projects. More than anything else the bymns impress one with the “genius of 
Febrew poetry." The strength of expression, the immediacy of the imagery, the 
rhythm of ideas, and the pleasures of theme-and-variation structure, familiar 
to us in the Psalms, are to be found here. This is not to say that the Dead 
Sea Scrolls hymns are as good as the Psalms. No doubt the best in them sur- 
passes the worst in the Psalms. They are of great value then in a comparative 
study of the poetry of the Psalms. Drawing inferences concerning religious 
values or ritual practices might be another important kind of study based on 
these documents. Another such special use might be in any course where stu- 
dents need to be reminded that literary and etymological figures of speech, 
allusiveness, and the like have long been the matter of poetry (and are not 
something dreamed up by T. S. Eliot and the New Critics). For such reasons 
libraries ought to include several books on the Dead Sea Scrolls, and so I here 
present an annotated bibliography of the beginnings of a collection which will 
expand rapidly in the coming years. 


Allegro, John M, The Dead Sea Scrolls. Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1956, 
Pelican Book A376, $0.85. 
Fxtraordinarily readable reporting by a member of the reconstruction team. Bib- 
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liography. Excellent photographs. Maps, Parallel passages from Dead Sea 
Scrolls version, LXX, RV. Good on relation of Dead Sea Scrolls to LXX though 
conclusions not always accepted by older scholars, and author has been re- 
ported as having recanted on some of his earlier interpretations. 


Barthélemy, D. & J. T. Milik, Discoveries in the Judean Desert. I, Qumran 
Cave I, Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1955, $11.20. 
The scholarly report giving data which later "interpretation" must be based 
on, Plates and figures showing cave, pottery, textiles, and manuscript frag- 
ments, Essays on archeological finds: the discovery and excavation by G. 
Lankester Harding, pottery by R. De Vaux, in French, the linen textiles by G. 
M, Crowfoot, and techmical note on the unwrapping of the scrolls by H. J. 
Plenderleith, Texts in Hebrew transcribed with elaboraté™ textual notes and 
description of the fragments by Barthélemy and Milik (in French) of thirteen 
Biblical texts, commentaries on Biblical and Apoccryphal texts, liturgical and 
juridical texts, hymns, and others. 


Burrows, Millar, et al (eds.). The Dead Sea Scrolls of St. Mark's Monastery. 

Volume I. The Isaiah Manuscript and the Habakkuk Commentary. New Haven: 

The American Schools of Oriental Research, 1950. $5.00. Volume II, 

Fas. 2. Plates and Transcription of the Manual of Discipline. 1951, 
Photographic repreduction of scroll and transcription in Hebrew type. Brief 
account of discovery; analytic description of mas. and procedures, I, ix-xxiii. 
Not needed in a general seine aah library except to illustrate state of 
preservation of text. 


Burrows, Millar, The Dead Sea Scrolls. With translations by the author, New 
York: Viking, 1955. $6.50. 
Unequaled as a remarkably detailed summary of scholarship (391 items in the 
bibliography which excludes popular items like newsreports, Wilson's article). 
The author leans over so far to be fair to all sides of the controversies that 
he is sometimes prolix., And yet this was a selection in the Book of the Month 
Club and had five printings in the first two months. Especially good on im- 
portance of Dead Sea Scrolls in textual studies, historical phonology, mor- 
phology, lexicography, paleography, and in the history of Judaism in pre-Tal- 
mudic times and early Christian history. Photographs, maps, Regrettably no 
index, Translations of major non-Biblical texts: Habakkuk Commentary, Manual 
of Discipline, selections from the War of the Sons of Light with the Sons of 
Darkness, selections from the Thanksgiving Psalms, and the Damascus (or Zado- 
kite) Document (discovered 1896). 


Davies, A. Powell, The Meaning of the Dead Sea Scrolls. New York: The New 
American Library, 1956, Signet Key Book, Ks339. $0.35. 
A readable account, especially of the discovery and dating of the Scrolls; 
author has decided "anti-theology" bias, fights obscurgntism, which he is too 
willing to assume on everyone else's part. A good deal of material on the 
meaning of Jesus gives the impression that the author has squeezed information 
on the Dead Sea Scrolls into another book he already had in preparation. Con- 
tains ancient descriptions of Essenes, relevant quotations from Philo, Pliny 
the Elder, Josephus. Maps and photographs. No index. 


li. 


Dupont -Sommer, A. The Dead Sea Scrolls: a Preliminary Survey. Tr. by E. Mar- 
garet Rowley. Oxford: Basil Blackwell, 11952,/. $1.50. 
Author argues that Christianity “emerged” from Essenism (or ‘quasi-Essenism") 
and that these documents are Essenistic; that they are the missing link in 
Renan's theory that Christianity is “an Essenism." Other scholars find many 
non-Christian elements in these documents and equally parallel ideas in other 
sources, Many passages from the Habakkuk Commentary, The Manual of Discipline, 
the hymns, The War of the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, and the Da- 
mascus (Zadokite) document are translated in the course of his argument. The 
translations are two languages removed from the original and are always used 
to prove a point but are in general readable and have at times the flavor of 
the best English Biblical translations. Excellent photographs, no index, no 
bibliography. 


. The Jewish Sect of Qumran and the Essenes: New Studies on 
the Dead Sea Scrolls. Tr. by R. D. Barnett. New York: The Macmillan Co., 
1956. $2,50 

More passages of Manual of Discipline translated and the argument of the earli- 
er book expanded, Inferential reconstruction of “the devout life of the Es- 
sene Monk,’ Report on archaeological findings to February, 1954, Photographs. 
Maps. Indexes. 


Fritsch, Charles ‘iheodore. The Qumran Community: its History and Scrolls. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1956. $3.25, 

As title indicates, main emphasis upon the community which produced the Scrolls 
by one who has examined the sites and the mss, at first hand, Especially good 
for cave-by-cave description of finds, including details of Khirbet Mird and 
Murabba'at caves (occupied 4000 B. C,-1400 A. D.) containing fragments of He- 
brew, Aramaic, Greek, Latin, and Arabic mss. Quotations from translations of 
Pliny, Philo, Josephus, and parallel passages from The Manual of Discipline 


and the Damascus (Zadokite) Document. Photographs, index, bibliography. 


Gaster, Theodor (trans.). The Dead Sea Scriptures: in English Translation 
with Introduction and Notes. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, 1956. 
Anchor Book, A92, $0.95. 

Introduction is best short explanation of what the scriptures are. Transla- 

tions of largest fragments of texts thus far recovered except those already 

available in Bible. Best source of texts to date for non-Hebrew readers. Re- 
markably full notes especially valuable for giving references to Biblical par- 
allels., Impressive scholarly care taken to establish meanings, to invite in- 
dependent judgment. Useful indexes, short bibliography "for further reading." 

Language of translation is attractively rhythmic but contains many archaisms 

which, though used for precision, are of questionable literary value. 


Graystone, Geoffrey. Dead Sea Scrolls and the Originality of Christ. New 
York: Sheed, 1956. $2,50. 

The first general book by a Roman Catholic. A short book (97pp.). Bood on 

the Qumran community, especially on non-Christian elements (e.g., emphasis on 

law and expectation of two messiahs). Denies influence of this group on early 

Christianity, 
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Rowley, H. H., The Dead Sea Scrolls and Their Significance: Two Broadcast Talks 
in the B. B. C, Third Programme. London: Independent Press, 1955 (and 
later reprinting). 

Short (24 pp.), clear description of finds and the problems raised, Useful in 

distinguishing Qumran, Khirbet Mird (El Mird), and Murabba'at scrolls and in 

summarizing the dating controversy. Three good photographs. 


- The zadokite Fragments and the Dead Sea Scrolls. New York:The 
Macmillan Co,, 1953, 1956. $3,25, 

Three technical lectures on the relationship of the Zadokite (or Damascus) doc- 
ument and the scrolls, especially the Habakkuk Commentary, The Wars of the Sons 
of Light, and the Manual of Discipline, all of which Rowley considers of Macca- 
baean times, Problems of dating and of the identity of the Teacher of Righte- 
ousness, the Kittim, the Sons of Light and the Sons of Darkness, and the com- 
munity. No translations of scroll texts. Not for the general reader, but for 
anyone interested in following elaborate scholarly argument. Lengthy biblio- 
graphical footnotes, and "List of Works Consulted" runs to 36 pages, No photo- 
eraphs: index. 


Wilson, Edmund. "A Reporter at Large: The Scrolls from the Dead Sea," New 
Yorker, 14 May 1955, pp. 45-121. 


; - The Scrolls from the Dead Sea. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1955. 3.25. 

An expansion of the popular New Yorker article. Wilson is an excellent re- 
porter in being able to recreate scenes and to. make personalities come alive. 
He is especially successful in recreating the tensions under which early ne- 
gotiations were carried on. He seems all too ready to impute unworthy motives 
and partisanship to all non-positivistic investigators and often rushes in with 
an opinion (which some readers have taken as conclusions) where more thoroughly 
trained scholars have cautiously feared to tread. No index, no photographs, 
no bibliography. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


The Association for Asian Studies (formerly the Far Eastern Association) 
held its ninth annual meeting at the Sheraton Plaza Hotel in Boston, April 2- 
4, 1957, L, Carrington Goodrich (Columbia) gave the presidential address on 
“Archaeology in China, the First Decades" Hugh Borton (Haverford College) was 
elected president for the coming year and John K, Fairbank (Harvard), vice- 
president. It was announced at the meeting that the Rockefeller Foundation 
had made a substantial award to the Committee on Chinese Thought (chaired by 
Arthur F, Wright, Stanford University) for a four year program to study "Con- 
fucianism in Actton." Two meetings were of special interest to readers of 
LE&W: "The Relations of Language and Culture" chaired by James Crump (Univer- 
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EDITORIAL 


"A Window Open on the World” 


Enclosed with this issue is a copy--gratis-—-of the UNESCO COURIER, subtitled 
"A Window Open on the World." Published monthly at 19 Avenue Kleber, Paris XVI®, 
the COURIER is a highly pictorial bargain at $2.50 a year and a worthy addition 
to the small group of magazines which contain Asian material on a level to at- 
tract undergraduate students. Nearly every issue of the COURIER has some materi- 
al on Asian civilization--the "World of Books" issue of Febraary 1957 included an 
article on the Bidpai fables--and certain issues have been wholly dedicated to 
Asia, ‘Twenty-Five Centuries of Buddhist Art and Culture" was the subject of the 
June 1956 issue, The extensive program of translations undertaken by UNESCO is 
discussed in "Great Literature of East and West" (June 1957), There are still too 
few English language magazines suitable for the non-specialist which contain sub- 
stantial material on Asia: East and West (Rome) is the only competitor that the 
COURIER has in wealth of photographs of Asian art and life. Both these magazines 
belong in your town library as well as in the college library, along with Middle 
East Forum (Reirut). 


ERRATUM 


Professor Bernard Cohn of the University of Chicago has straightened us out 
on our editorial (LE&W, IV f1957]) 20) on the Asian studies requirement at Chicago, 
Only undergraduates in in the social sciences are required to take one of the three 
newly created courses: Chinese, Indian and Islamic civilization. Nevertheless 
the Chicago program is a recognition of a real need, and though LE&W represents 
vested interests in the humanities, we hereby proclain that students in the hu- 
manities probably need such courses more than students in the social sciences. A 
laudable instance of wishful thinking in our editorial, in any case, 
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sity of Michigan), and “Influences and Values in Modern Asian Literature" 
chaired by Horace Poleman (Library of Congress). Abstracts of some of the 
papers from these sessions have been provided by the speakers unless otherwise 
indicated, 


James R, Hightower, Harvard: "Some Criteria of Literary Style in Chinese" 


The ornate style in Chinese prose--Parallel Prose--uses a number of de- 
vices to achieve balance and symmetry. They may be reduced to three categories 
of parallelism: Metrical, Grammatical, and Phonic. 

The basic rhythmic unit in Parallel Prose is the couplet, which occurs 
predominantly in groups of four and six beats. They may occur in pairs of 
fours followed by pairs of sixes, or each line may fall into a four-four or a 
four-six pattern; six-four and six-six patterns are less common, Continuous 
variation of these groups, with occasional couplets of three, five, and seven 
beats, prevents monotony and avoids the regular meters characteristic of Chi- 
nese verse, 

Grammatical parallelism, because of the monosyllabic nature of the lit- 
erary Chinese, is common in Chinese poetry and prose generally; in Parallel 
Prose it is consciously exploited. It requires that every word in the first 
line of a couplet have a corresponding word in the second line; the correspon- 
dence can be purely formal, though like parts of speech are usually involved. 
The relationships between paralleled words, in order of complexity, are (a) 
simple repetition of the word, (b) paired synonyms, (c) antonyms, (d) terms 
belonging to the same category, as colors, (e) words of different categories, 
but of the same part of speech, e.g. “mountain” paired with "hut," (f) Double 
Formal parallelism, where words.1 and 2 or a four-beat line parallel words 3 
and 4 of the same line at the same time they parallel words 1 and 2 of the 
second line of the couplet, (g) Formal Semantic parallelism, where paired terms 
are formally parallel through the literal meanings of their components and 
where the parallelism is reinforced by the derived meanings of the terms; for 
example “five tombs" and “four clans," each of which means, through the his- 
torical allusion behind them, "families of rank," 

Phonic Parallelism may be observed in binomes, tone patterns, and rhyme, 
Tone patterns in Parallel Prose are not a rigidly observed feature, but a ten- 
dency toward such patterning has been observed. Rhyme occurs in some examples 
of Parallel Prose; where it does, it continues throughout the piece, changing 
between paragraphs, 

The paragraph structure of Parallel Prose is marked formally by inter- 
rupting the regular sequence of couplets by an interpolated word or phrase; 
paragraphs may be framed by such interpolations, with the result that the 
whole paragraph may consist of an elaborate statement about an anteposed or 
postposited topic. 

Parallel Prose is also characterized by a free use of tropes and exu- 
berant word-play. 

These various observations can be demonstrated from two well-known ex- 
amples of Parallel Prose, the "Proclamation on North Mountain" by K'ung Chih- 
kuei, and the “Preface to the Yu-t'ai hsin-yung" by Psu Ling. 
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Joseph K, Yamagiwa, University of Michigan: "The Prize Stories of the Akuta- 
gawa Competition Since World War Two” 

The Akutagawa awards, named after the famous Japanese writer of short 
stories, Akutagawa Ryunosuke (1892-1927), are given twice a year by the Japa- 
nese journal Bungei Shunju (Literary Annals). Since their inception in 1935, 
these awards have become a major means of saluting feesh literary talents. A 
survey of the prize-winners since 1949 shows that some of the authors, like 
Kojima Nobuo, Gomi Yasusuke, and Abe Kobo, write largely for purposes of en- 
tertainment. Kojima is especially distinguished for his humor, and Abe for 
his ability to write fantasies. Quite unliterary is Ishihara Shintaro, whose 
Taiyo no kisetsu (The Time of the Sun) depicts the love affairs of a group of 


Japanese youths who seem to live an amoral existence. Many of the winners of 
the Akutagawa prize write imagistic and lyrical fiation, agreeing with a prom- 
inent strand of older literature. Some of this writing falls under the cate- 
gory of first-person fiction, and describes the sensitive perceptions of the 
authors themselves. Writing becomes an instrument for the discussion of social, 
political, and religious problems in Tsuji Ryoichi, author of Ihojin (The For- 
eigner), a sketch of Tsuji's experiences in Manchuria following the end of 
World War II, Inoue Yasushi, whose Togyu (Bullfight) deals with the prepara- 
tions for a bullfight tournament in Osaka which finally ends in a fiasco, 
Hotta Yoshie, who in Hiroba no kodoku (The Loneliness of the Public Square) 
describes the feelings of a group of Japanese in a newspaper firm in Tokyo 
confronted by Americans, by Nationalist Chinese, and by Communists, and Endo 
Shusaku, who in Yuropian, (The Europeans) tells of a man born of a German 
father and a French mother, who becomes an employee of the Gestapo. Here a 
new type of narrative writing has arisen whose subject matter is not confined 
to Japan and the Japanese alone, but seeks to indicate the authors’ positions 
on problems that are of world importance, 


Harold Shadick, Cornell: "The Influence of Western Literary Forms on Chinese 
Literature" 


Traditional Chinese literature consisted largely of lyrics and lyric 
operas, of short stereotyped prose essays, and of long diffuse novels. Its 
total effect was to induce a mood of acceptance and enjoyment of things as 
they are, In the 20th century the weaknesses and shortcomings of Chinese so- 
ciety became apparent through confrontation with an outside world that was 
strong and aggressive. Matching its external vigor this Western world was 
found to have a literature of action and engagement that contrasted with the 
Chinese literature of contemplation and detachment. Most strikingly new were 
novels and dramas of suspense and action (external or psychological), tightly 
constructed and powerful in their effect on the reader, and "romantic" poems 
that set out to excite and arouse to action (often by apostrophizing heroes, 
ideals, or gods). 

Such works, and especially those directed at social reform or revolution, 
captivated the young Chinese. A great many have been translated, The Western 
national literatures have been popular in the following order: 1. Russian, 2. 
French, 3, English and American. Original works (first short stories and one- 
act plays, then full-length novels, five-act plays) inspired by Western models 


have multiplied. The quality has not been high. Some reasons: 1, the audi- 
ence for modern vernacular writing has been small and immature, largely limited 
to high school and university students; 2. the favored models came from an 
aberrant period of romanticism and naturalism, many of them weak in structure 
and style; 3, social and political preaching has often supplanted art (almost 
exclusively in current "social realism"), The best writer, Lu Hsun, was one 
of the earliest, He chanced on an excellent model in Gogol, and wrote brilli- 
ant stories modelled on such masterpieces as The Overcoat and A Madman's 
Diary. Perhaps the best of the later writers is Mao Tun, who in a novel like 
Midnight, concerned with the financial and industrial worlds of Shanghai in 
1932, is a worthy disciple of Zola in vivid detailed description and of Tol- 
stoi in dramatic climaxes and in depicting many individuals against an ela- 
borate social background, 


Ernest Bender, University of Pennsylvania: "The Influence of Western Literary 
Forms on Contemporary Indian Literature" 


The founding of the College of Fort William in Calcutta in 1800 for 
British civil servants and the introduction of printing by Christian mission- 
aries encouraged the study of the colloquial languages of India and provided 
a continually wider reading public in contrast to an earlier time when liter- 
ature was disseminated by oral reciters or in manuscript. At the same time 
the establishment of Fnglish as the national language of India brought into 
the literary milieu new literary forms, The preponderance of verse over prose, 
the domination of religious philosophical themes and the elaborate convention- 
ality of style in Indian literature gave way to experiemtn and innovation, 

New metres were tried, and metrical forms long out of use were revived, In 
Rengal, Michael Madhu Suden Dutt introduced blank verse, the lyric staked a 
claim to a separate artistic existence, the sonnet found favor, and the epic 
was revitalized by stress on the narrative line rather than on religious 
themes, In prose more than in poetry, however, the renaissance of the in- 
digenous literature under Western inspiration took place. Prose styles, up 
till now barely cultivated, were newly created. Based on the colloquial, 
rather than the literary languages, they occasionally exhibited an over-en- 
thusiastic adoption of foreign words and syntax patterns, Gradually, however, 
the novel, the novelette, the short story, the essay, the tragedy and the one- 
act play and the other forms of Western literary expression were recreated, 
always reflecting the dynamic changes and attitudes of Indian social, intel- 
lectual, and politcal life. Religious and esoteric themes yielded place to 
secular and popular subjects. 

The novel, modeled on the European, concerns itself with the realities 
of daily life and the complex problems of a society in transition. The short 
story, which has recently surpassed the novel in popularity, has no tie to 
the antique Indian tale and exhibits a full range of techniques and subject 
matters. It has been argued that the slowness of the full time writer to gain 
recopnition and the ease of publication of the short story have contributed 
to its popularity. The machinery of literary criticism has been taken over 
from the English standard. In pre-modern times the conventional schemes of 
classification in treatises of aesthetics constituted the body of literary 
standards, and the critic was restricted to ascertaining how closely the poet 
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satisfied these traditional conditions. Tragedy, as we know it in the West, 
had no place in the Indian drama because the doctrine of karma strictly govern- 
ed man's actions and the hero and heroine always met their just rewards in a 
divine system which did not permit of accidents or forces beyond the hero's 
control. Modern tragedy, though not as popular as comedy, has found a place 
on the Indian stage. 

Disappointment has been voiced recently that the independence won in 
1947 had no immediate influence on the literary arts. A chief focus for emo- 
tional outlet, foreign rule, was removed, and the writer has not yet found his 
role in the life of the new nation. Sub-nationalistic divisive elements, par- 
ticularly concerning the role of languages in defining the borders of politi- 
cal states, have interfered with literary activity. It is now proposed that 
Hindi be considered the language for translation from the different Indian 
languages, a function English oncehad to a limited extent. ) Abstract by the 
editor. 


“Asia and the Humanities"will be the theme of a conference at Indiana 
University June 23-27. The meeting, directed by Porst Frenz, Chairman, Com- 
parative Literature, Indiana University, will include discussion groups, pub- 
lic lectures, and exhibits in the fields of philosophy, literature, fine arts, 
music, and drama. The Mahlon Powell Lectures in Philosophy will be delivered 
by Charles A. Moore, University of Hawaii, editor of Philosophy East and West, 
as part of the program. Also in connection with the Conference, Professor 
G. L. Anderson of New York University will teach a course on “Oriental-Western 
Literary Relations: Drama and Dramatic Theory" during the summer session, In- 
quiries about the conference on “Asia and the Humanities" and the course 
should be sent to Professor Frenz, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 

The sessions of the Indiana School of Letters will run concurrently with 
the conference on Asia. The faculty of the School of Letters this year in- 
cludes Richard Plackmur, Richard Chase, John Crowe Ransom and Kenneth Burke. 
Information about the School of Letters may be obtained from Professor Newton 
P, Stallknecht, Department of Philosophy, Indiana University. 


Modern Indian Fiction: A valuable 15-page mimeogranhed checklist has 
been prepared by Dorothy M. Spencer, South Asia Regional Studies, University 
of Pennsylvania. It is an alphabetical list of fiction and autobiography 
written by Indiana in English or translated into English. A shorter list of 
selected readings is appended to Ernest Bender's article "The Treatment of 
Contemporary Literature in an Undergraduate Course in Indian Civilization" 
(Milton Singer, ed., Introducing India in Liberal Education, Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago, 1957, pp. 139-156). 
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“Asian Studies in Undergraduate Education" is the title of a recent 
study issued by the Asia Society (18 East 50th Street, New York 22). The re- 
port surveys Asian programs at the University of Arizona, Columbia College, 
Hill Center of Area Studies (St. Paul), State Teachers College at New Paltz, 
N. Y., University of Rochester, Syracuse University, and Western College for 
Women, The Conference on Adan Affairs has now been absorbed by the Asia 
Society. The Conference ceased to exist under the best possible conditions: 
its work was so successful that it outgrew its resources. Ward Morehouse, 
former Executive Secretary of the Conference, is now Educational Director of 
the Asta Society. 


The American Oriental Society and the Association for Asian Studies will 
hold their annual meetings jointly April 1-3 in New York City at the Sheraton- 
McAlpin Hotel. Preliminary program plans include two joint sessions on "The 
Research Role of Non-Western Language Collections of Asia" and “Tradition and 
Innovation in Oriental Art." Panels already scheduled for the AAS Program 
are: ''The Teaching of Courses on Asian Civilization at the College Level," 
"Chinese Historiography," "Language and Culture," “Transformations in Buddhism 
in China, Japan, and Tibet" and "Japan in Transition." Round table meetings 
are planned, also, on "Southeast Research" and "Asian Biographies." 


The Second Congress of the International Comparative Literature Associ- 
ation will be held at Chapel Hill, North Carolina, under the auspices of the 
University of North Carolina and the American Council of Learned Societies. 
European-American literary relations will be the theme of the Congress, but 
one or more group meetings will be devoted to the "Literature of Emigration" 
and to “Inter-European Literary Relations." Papers in English, French, Ger- 
man, Italian and Spanish will be accepted. Delegates from France, Germany, 
Italy, Great Britain, Latin America, Poland, Japan, Holland, Switzerland, Ru- 
mania, Autralia, Ceylon, Denmark, Russia, Spain, Sweden, and Belgium have 
already made plans to attend. Some fifty of the foreign delegates, aided by 
a travel grant from the Ford Foundation, will enjoy a sight-seeing bus trip 
from New York to North Carolina via Annapolis, Washington, Monticello, the 
Skyline Drive, the Cherokee Indian reservation, the Great Smoky Mountains, 
and the dams of the TVA system. Professor Werner P. Friederich, Box 775, 
Chapel Hill, is American Secretary of the Association. Inquiries about the 
Congress should be directed to him. The ICLA now offers to members reduced 
rates on Revue de Litterature Comparee, Comparative Literature, and Yearbook 
of Comparative Literature. Congress date: September 8-12. 


"Asia and the United States--What the American Citizen Can Do to Pro-- 
mote Mutual Understanding and Cooperation" was the theme of the Sixth National 
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Conference of UNESCO at San Francisco, November 6-9. Chaired by John ®. Rich- 
ards of the U. S. National Commission for UNESCO, the Conference was addressed 
at its plenary sessions by Christian A. Herter, Undersecretary of State; Lu- 
ther #, Evans, Director-General of UNESCO and former Librarian of Congress; 
Henry T. Heald, President of the Ford Foundation; Walter P. Reuther, President 
of the UAW: and Mrs. Vijaya Lakshmi Pandit, High Commissioner for India in the 
United Kingdom. On the second day of the session, six section meetings were 
held on philosophy, the creative arts, science and technology and their social 
impact, education, economic relations, and communication. During the following 
day's sessions, the section meetings divided into work groups for the discus- 
sion of specific problems and topics. 

Section B--The Creative Arts in Asia--was planned by a committee of the 
American Cotncil of Learned Societies, with action responsibility by Mrs. 
Shirley Duncan Hudson, secretary cf the ACLS (see LE&W, IV, i Summer 1957 , 
13). Chaired by Fenry R. Hope, Department of Fine Arts, Indiana University, 
the session offered presentations by Joseph Campbell, Sarah Lawrence College 
("The Cultural Setting: Asian Art. Traditional and Modern"), Robert P. Griff- 
ing, Jr., Wonolulu Academy of Arts (“Asian Art in American Coilections in Re- 
lation to the Problem of Mutual. Understanding’), A. Wilbur Stevens, University 
of Idaho (‘Towards a Better Understanding of Asian Theater’), and Jacques 
Havet ("UNESCO's Plans to Improve Zast-West Understanding Through Programs in 
the Fine Arts Field”). Mrs. Henry Potter Russell served as presiding officer 
at this meeting. 

On Friday the Work Group on Literature met in an all-day session. Storer 
B. Lunt, Presideat, W. W. Norton and Company, served as presiding officer: G. 
L, Anderson, New York University, as discussion chairman. Panelists included 
John M; Echols, Chairman, Southeast Asia Program, Cornell University: Howard 
S, Hibbett, Department of Oriental Languages, University of California (Los 
Angeles); Donald Keene, Department of Chinese and Japanese, Columbia Univer- 
sity; Harold Strauss, Editor-in-chief, Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.; and Kenneth Ya- 
suda, Tokyo Office, the Asia Foundation. Donald BF. Shively, Department of 
Oriental Languages, University of California (Berkeley) served as rapporteur. 
During the morning session, the panel discussed the problem of making Asian 
literature more understandable to Westerners, noting that a fair amount of 
translated material was available both from the classical and modern litera- 
ture of some countries, especially Japan, China, and India. Some of the points 
raised in an animated discussion were: (1) much modern Asian literature is no 
more difficult to understand than some of the English literature frequently 
taught in the schools: (2) the study of the graphic arts concurrently with 
the reading cf certain Asian literary works is beneficial in comprehending both 
arts; (3) that “understanding of another culture is not primarily the function 
of literature, that it is first an art--an aesthetic experience--and the un- 
derstanding of the culture that comes of it is incidental to its purpose (com- 
parison was made here with the “understanding” of America one would get from 
reading Hemingway, Faulkner, Steinbeck, etc.); (4) that from certain areas of 
_ the world (India and Indonesia) the problem of selection of what to translate 
is very great, whereas from other areas (Japan) the literary scene can be more 
easily comprehended and we can be more assured that we know what to translate 
if we can find the publisher and market for it. 

The afternoon session of the Work Group concentrated on the practical 
problems of selection, translation, publication and market. The Work Group 
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recommended to the Commission that an expanded bibliography of material for 
libraries and schools be undertaken, that a program of publishing Asian plays 
in stageworthy translations be initiated, and that UNESCO investigate the pos- 
sibilities of a "Franklin Publications in Reverse” program to translate and 
publish Asian works for U. S. consumption. An immediate project is a list of 
$100,-worth of books on Asia--a “Hundred Dollar Gateway to Asia"--for the 
guidance of small libraries and designed to encourage donations for improving 
holdings in Asian materials. 

Two other Work Groups of interest to readers of LE&W were on "Asian 
Studies in American Colleges and Universities" (Presiding Officer: G. Homer 
Durham, President, University of Utah; Discussion Chairman: Paul S. Taylor, 
Chairman, Institute of International Studies, University of California at 
Berkeley), and "Overcoming the Asian-American Language Barrier" (Presiding Of- 
ficer: George Winchester Stone, Executive Secretary, Modern Language Associa- 
tion of America; Discussion Chairman: Edward H. Shafer, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley). 

The delegates were entertained and enlightened during the Conference by 
"The Religions of Asia," a series of films produced by Lew Ayres; by dances 
of Indonesia presented by Wisnoe Wardhana and Bogong Kussudiardjo and music by 
the Gamelan Udan Mas of the University of California at Los Angeles; and by 
the prodigious logistic and culinary feat of a buffet supper for 1600 delegates 
at the San Francisco Museum of Art at an exhibit of "Art in Asia and the West." 
The variety and quality of the material in this exhibit drew the admization of 
many delegates. 


The Linguistic Institute will offer courses at the University of Michi- 
gan June 23-August 15 in both linguistic theory and in Asian and European lan- 
guages. The American Council of Learned Societies has again awarded grants 
for summer study both at the Institute and at other universities offering sun- 
mer programs. The program in Asian languages will include: "The Structure of 
Thai" (Gedney), "Languages of the Near East" (McCarus), “Language Typology of 
Southeast Asia" (Gedney), “Introduction to the Grammar of Panini” (Thieme), 
and "Old Persian" (Paper). Theoretical courses will include: “Introduction to 
Linguistic Science" (Sebeok), "Linguistics in Prehistory" (Pulgram), "Language 
and Culture" (Sebeok), "Philosophy of Language" (Aldrich), and “Psychology of 
Language Function" (Bastian). Professor Albert H. Marckwardt of the Department 
of English is director of the summer Institute. 


"Perspective of Burma" is a 7l-page Supplement to the February 1958 At- 
lantic Monthly. Essays, stories and verse by some twenty-four Burmese writers 
are included, Among them U On Pe writes on "Modern Burmese Literature: Its 
Background in the Independence Movement" (pp.152-156). 
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Okazaki Yoshie, compiler and editor. JAPANESE LITERATURE IN THE MEIJI ERA, 
Translated and adapted by V. H. Viglielmo, Tokyo: Obunsha, 1955, xiv, 673pp. 
¥1,800, (Centenary Cultural Council Series). 


As it applies to Japan, Comparative Literature--in the older, Baldensper- 
gerian sense of the term--must resolve itself either upon the vast and sometimes 
oppressive influence of Chinese literature from the Heian Period on, or upon the 
influence of Western literature from the Meiji Period (1868-1912) to the present. 
In both cases, the student who finds his principal joy in things more truly 
Japanese will often sense a strong feeling of basic conflict between the native 
ideas and forms, and the imported ones. He may sometimes feel an overpowering 
desire to return to the lost grace of the native line of Japanese literature-- 
from the Ise and Genji tales on through Saikaku and Tanehiko, Yet whatever the 
aesthetic shortcomings of a literature based largely upon imitation, its his- 
torical importance need hardly be denied; most often such a literature is but 
the mirror of a nation which has turned its whole politcal and technological 
face toward the radiance of a new and partially blinding sun. 

The Japanese literature of the Meiji period represents a great adventure 
in assimilation, the first major attempt of an Oriental nation to absorb and re- 
create the literature of the modern West, Any study of this phenomenon must go 
deeply and range widely, for the set "masterpieces" of Meiji literature are not 
always the typical works of the period; several of the minor writers represent 
significant trends not obvious simply from a consideration of the acknowledged 
masters of verse or the novel, 

The volume under review represents a conscientious translation of a recent 
Japanese compilation which attempts to give a general, yet at the same time en- 
cyclopedic, view of Meiji literature in all its forms. The faults of the work 
are readily traceable to its conception--a Japanese government-sponsored project 
done under a strict time limit, the various contributions arranged with ohly a 
minimum of editing, and the translation done literally, with no attempt at re- 
phrasing for a Western audience (Cf, the rather severe review in FEQ,XV / {1956} 
561-568). What the volume offers, in effect, is the huge and unwieldy Meiji Era 
itself--somewhat organized, but never quite digested or explained: a vast "slice 
of life," which the reader cannot merely read, but must study and absorb; a work 
which, to the serious, sympathetic student may serve as handbook, but which the 
professional, Western-directed critic may throw down in despair, 

In conclusion we should note that the related volume Japanese Music and 
Drama in the Meiji Era (Ed. Komiya Toyotaka; trs. Donald Keene and Edward G. 
Seidensticker) has since appeared, and the volume on Meiji art is to be published 
in 1958. 


Far East Program ; RICHARD LANE 
University of Maryland 
Tokyo, Japan 
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Gustav, E, von Grunebaum, MEDIEVAL ISLAM: A STUDY IN CULTURAL ORIENTATION, 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1953, vi, 378pp. 


This is a second, revised edition of the book that first appeared in 1946, 
and was subsequently reprinted in 1947. This by itself speaks for the value of 
the achievement of von Grunebaum, particularly since the subject of the book is 
of a rather specilized character, As the author explains in the preface to the 
first edition, this book is based on a series of lectures held in 1945 at the 
University of Chicago. Their aim was to present an outline of "the cultural 
orientation of the Muslim Middle Ages, with eastern Islam as the center of atten- 
tion.” They were organized in such a way as to “characterize the medieval Mus- 
lim's view of himself and his peculiarly defined universe, the fundamental in- 
tellectual and emotional attitudes that governed his works, and the mood in which 
he lived his life." 

This synthetical approach does not imply that the author in his presenta- 
tion resorted to generalizations. Neither does his work betray any features of 
popularization. His is a genuine attempt to teeat a difficult subject of a con- 
siderable scope in a thorough, scholarly way, profusely substantiated with ex- 
cerpts from original sources and pertinent scientific Western literature, for the 
benefit of readers seriously interested in and initiated into the.field of medi- 
eval cultural phenomenology. 

The author's profound acquaintance with classical and medieval European 
cultural heritage has enable him to present his subject against the background 
of those political and cultural units which exercised influence upon and were 
exposed to the influence of medieval Islam. After setting a general stage 
(Chapt. 1.The Mood of the Times. Chapt. 2. Christendom and Islam) von Grunebaum 
discusses the religious foundations of medieval Islam (Chapt. 3. Revelation. 
Chapt. 4, Piety). These were the primary and fundamental factors determining the 
shaping of the character of Islamic society. In a discussion of the political 
and social structure of medieval Islam (Chapt. 5. Law and the State. Chapt.6. 
The Social Order) von Grunebaum stresses the grave difficulty which overshadowed 
the evolution of Islamic society. In its embryonic stage the life of the Islanm- 
ic-Arabic community was regulated by Muhammad, whose decisions were accepted un- 
questionably as having Divine Revelation for their gource. After the death of 
the Prophet and following the expansion of the Arabs, this theocratically con- 
ceived society was confronted with an ever increasing number of problems pertain- 
ing both to the political and religious life, the solution of which could not be 
found in the injunctions of the founder of the community. Different judicial 
schools attempted over the centuries to elaborate an extensive legal system al- 
ways based on the interpretation of the Koran and of traditions embodying the 
sayings and deeds of the Prophet. But they have failed to meet uniformly all the 
political and social needs of a heterogeneous society spread over vast Africo- 
Asian territories, which inherited different politcal and social traditions 
from the predecessor states of the Islamic Empire. These needs exceeded the 
scope of theocratic principles that guided the early Islamic community of the 
Arabs. Some of these difficulties were of grave nature such as the question of 
the successor of Muhammad in his capacity of the leader of the Islamic community 
after the death of the Prophet, and which became the cause of many bloody con- 
flicts within the Islamic Empire. Others were solved by a legalization a pos- 
teriori, or by a realistic acceptance of the status quo by the jurists. But all 
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of them to a greater or lesser extent influenced the destinies of medieval Is- 
lamic society. 

The exhaustive discussion of the body politic of medieval Islam is follow- 
ed by an analysis of the human ideal (Chapt. 7). As in previous chapters the 
picture of the ideals cherished by medieval Muslims is portrayed against the 
background of Hellenistic and Christian ideals. The next chapter dealing with 
literature and historiography (Chapt.8) is perhaps the most colorful section 


‘of the book, After establishing certain general principles of literary self- 


expression, von Grunebaum offers a critical survey of the chief areas of medi- 
eval Muslim literary creativeness, such as poetry, biography, historiograrhy 
and epical narrative, the latter being the domain of the Persians. As usual 
this survey is enriched with a skillful selection of persuasive extracts il- 
lustrating the point of the author. As a logical sequence to this chapter von 
Grunebaum presents a discussion of foreign borrowings in Arabic literature 
(Chapt. 9. Creative Rorrowing. Greece in the “Arabian Nights"). As indicated 
in the title of that chapter, the discussion is almost entirely concentrated on 
the presence of Greek motives in the Arabian Nights. 

A summation of conclusions established on the basis of this series of 
topics brings the main body of the book to a close. The section “Addenda" con- 
tains additional polemical and bibliographical material compiled hy the author 
since the appearance of the first edition. An index and maps on the end papers 
complete the composition of the book under review. 


Department of Near Eastern Studies ANDREW S. EHRENKREUTZ 
University of Michigan 


James Bonwick. EGYPTIAN RELIEF AND MODERN THOUGHT. Introduction by C. A. Muses. 
Indian Hills, Colorado: The Falcon's Wing Press, 1956, xviii, 454pp. $5.00. 


This book first appeared in 1878, and the second edition here reviewed ap- 
pears to be an unchanged reissue of the first with the addition of an introduc- 
tion and some illustrations. 

Bonwick's book is a rather uncritical collection of ideas about Egyptian 
religion connected by what seem to a mid-twentieth century reader incredibly 
naive conceptions of historical process and the function of religion in culture. 
Much of this is probably excusable in view of the date at which the book was 
written, It is rather difficult to visualize the exact state of Egyptological 
knowledge three generations ago; however, one remembers that the bulk of the 
data on which our present limited knowledge of ancient Egyptian religious 
though is based was unknown at the time. It is only natural that the Sook of 
the Dead should assume a central position when the Pyramid and Coffin Texts were 
as yet unknown and translation of Egyptian literature was still in its most hesi- 
tant infancy. 

Even so, the book seems to have been of little value in its own day; its 
date alone precludes its being of more than historical interest now. The Egyp- 
tologist might obtain from it some sidelights into the development of his field; 
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troduction does inform one that the book is a reprint, but there is not the 
slightest indication of the date of the original edition--a fact of some impor- 
tance. 

Muses proceeds by brashly denying the competence of Alan Gardiner, one of 
the leading Egyptologists of our time. One can disagree with the ideas of a 
scholar of considerable reputation, but they cannot be disposed of in a sentence. 
Budge, whose ‘appraisal of Egypt'' is described “as one of the soundest that has 
come forth from any quarter of modern Egyptological scholarship,’ was far from 
being a leading authority in the field and belonged to a past generation, 

The introduction proceeds to an interpretation of the meaning of the royal 
cartouche, This very real problem is ‘solved’ in two brief paragraphs from 
which I quote: "Ideographic analysis of the sh'nu glyph shows it to be composed 
of the sign for circuit or orbit (the circle) and that for horizon (the line). 
Hence the literal and root meaning of the word refers to the ‘circles of the im- 
mortal stars'....' This is a typical sample of Muses‘ presentation. I can only 
make a few comments here. The hieroglyph in question represents a looped and 
knotted double rope (the knot being the straight line), and in its entirety sig- 
nifies circuit. The Egyptians conceived the horizon as being mountainous and 
represented it by two mountains with the disk of the sun between. This pretty 
well vitiates Muses' interpretation. How he makes the leap from the first to 
the second sentence is not explained. 

The climax of Muses’ introduction is his translation of a magic formula in 
Papyrus Harris 500, which to Muses is "one of the most beautiful of Egyptian 
magical prayers." It was not tranSlated by the editor of the papyrus for a good 
reason: it is meaningless abracadabra of the sort commonly found in magical 
spells at.all times. Muses again does not give us his method, just the results; 
a detailed criticism becomes quite impossible. He appears to have misread the 
boomerang, a determinative of foreign names which occurs frequently in this 
passage, as the sign for 10,000. The whole thing is on the level of Athanasius 
Kircher’s first attempts at deciphering Egyptian in the 17th century. The reader 
can judge the beauty of Muses’ tranlsation for himself. It escapes this _ 
reviewer. I give a short sample: “Let all obstacles be removed j destroyed _/ by 
Re _in the power of Re/ ten thousandfold. Let his speech of divine wisdom des- 
troy them, ten thousandfold...." 

All in all, Muses' contribution is nonsense of a type which unfortunately 
is still all too often with us. There is little point in arguing with people of 
this bent: they are quite innocent of historical method, and the need for demon- 
strating their flights of fancy never seems to occur to them. 

The book is illustrated with well reproduced photographs, mostly from the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, of objects bearing little immediate relation to the 
text. 


Chicago, Illinois KLAUS BAER 


Kenneth Rexroth, translator. 190 POEMS FROM THE JAPANESE. J New York: ) New 
Directions, 1956. — 
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Kotomichi Okuma. A GRASS PATH. Translated by Yukuo Uyehara and Marjorie Sin- 
clair. Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1957. 


With the publication of these two books, the art of publishing translations 
from Japanese literature shows that it has come a long way. Fach of these works 
shows in a different way that the Japanese poem is now considered by Americans 
to be something worthy. of careful handling, however small its bulk or its "mes- 
sape.' In the attractiveness of the binding and format of both works one can 
see an awareness of the delicate beauty of the Japanese arts and of the place 
of the poem among them. And in the Japanese characters used decoratively in the 
?exroth volume and in forthright reproduction of the original Okuma poems in A 
Grass Path one can begin to realize that Oriental orthography is no longer to 
the American something to provoke his contempt or bewilderment but is an instru- 
ment of communication for poeple of more intelligence than the Chinese laundry- 
man and of more sensitivity than Milton Caniff. 

The translator of Japanese poems faces five great problems when he begins 
his task and looks far off toward his publication goal. First, he must solve 
difficult language problems in texts often of considerable antiquity, in the 
solution of which fine native scholars have come up with variant interpretations. 
Second, he must decide how much of the poem he cannot hope to convey to his 
reader and what features of it he will reproduce--the form, the imagery or simply 
the mild but haunting paradox that lies at its center. Third, nowadays, at 
least, he must decide whether he is going to add something new to the list of 
works in translation in his language or whether he is going to hoe over the same 
row worked by earlier translators. Fourth--and too few translators think long 
about this--he must decide whether he can write poetically in his own language: 
the translation of poetry, he must recognize, is not simply a conversion process: 
it is a creative process. Fifth, he must decide. how much scholarly apparatus he 
must use, what middle path he will take between the free-flowing impressions of 
Pound and the heavily annotated character-by-character analysis of Yamagiwa and 
Reischaver. And with that final decision he must decide how much of the Japanese 
laneuage he can use in his text or his footnotes and whether that language is 
going to be in characters or romanization. 

The translators of 100 Poems from the Japanese and A Grass Path have come 
at these problems in different ways. Kenneth Rexroth is a poet in his own right. 
Pe states in his informative introduction that he wants the poems in his volume 
‘to stand as poetry in English, and in this he has succeeded, in spite of the 
fact that a great number of the poems reproduce faithfully the ideas of the poems 
they were taken from. Probably all of the poems he translated had already been 
translated into English--with the possible exception of the three powerful 
nagauta-~ but practically none of them can be dismissed by future translators. In 
some he has caught the central effect of the Japanese poem precisely, as in: 


The cricket cries 

In the frost. 

On my narrow bed, 

In a folded quilt, 
I sleep alone. 
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Tomorrow I was 

Going to the Spring meadows 
To pick the young greens. 
It snowed all day yesterday 
And snowed all day today. 


And in others he has introduced some of the complexity of modern poetic diction, 
as in: 

As certain as color 

Passes from the petal, 

Irrevocable as flesh, 

The gazing eye falls through the world. 


In those last two lines, incidentally, he strays from the denotation of the 
Japanese more than he does practically anywhere else in the work. 

In A Grass Path,Miss Sinclair and Professor Uyehara present 203 waka from 
the Sokeishu of Ke Kotomichi Okuma, "only a handful" of which, according to the 
wust jacket, have heen translated into English. It is a considerable service 
to the Enrlish-speaking public, therefore, that so much of the work of such a 
fine poet be at last made available to them, particularly with the kanji texts 
and the translations of the poems in perallel columns. A Grass Path is, fur- 
thermore, a book of rare beauty and taste. It has been lent these qualities 
not only by the three illustrations by Shiko Munakata which are distributed in 
its pages, but also by the Japanese characters in bold kaisho form that are 
used so carefully to make the decor of the pages as well as the cover more at- 
tractive. 

The translators of A Grass Path say of their intentions in the book: ‘The 
translations in this volume follow an informal free-verse pattern, and an at- 
tempt has been made to express in English the simplicity and sugeestiveness of 
the Japanese.’ The “informal verse pattern" is usually successful in the book, 
but there are places where this reviewer wished it were more formal. On the one 
hand it produced the simple and suggestive: 


Asleep on his mother's back 
The child sleeps quietly. 
Clutched in his little hand, 
The windmill whirls. 


But on the page earlier it had produced the somewhat clumsy: 


The carp, searchinp a quiet 
Deep, I thought. 

Rut no! Slowly shaking his tail, 
Back in the pool he swims. 


This fault, however, is one most translators of Japanese poetry are prone to. 
Failing to reproduce in their own language the strict formalities of the waka 
and haiku, they go to the other extreme and compose in a free verse whose en- 
jambing lines ehow that it is really not free. 

All that this goes to show is the mapnitude of the problems of translating 
Japanese poetry and the multiplicity of ways in which the translator can run 
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into difficulty. The wonder is that Kenneth Rexroth, Marjorie Sinclair and 
Yukuo Wyehara solve as many of these problems as they do, and those interested 
in Japanese literature must be grateful to them for their most recent work. 


Department of English ALFRED H. MARKS 
Ball State Teachers College 


Mirok Li. TEE YALU FLOWS. East Lansing: Michigan State University Press, 1956, 
150pp. $3.00. 


This little book was written by a Korean who practised medicine in lavaria: 
it is the story of his Korean youth recollected in his Bavarian middle age, 
written in German and now translated into English. Expatriates evidently gain 
a peculiar introverted satisfaction in retailing their childhood (witness the 
plethora of the foreign-born writing in America of their exotic youths). This 
story is distinguished for the quiet grace of the telling; and in its modesty 
and lack of rancor it compares with Edmund Gosse‘'s Father and Son. The interest 
here, however, is not merely domestic and familial but also historical, for the 
period covers the Japanese coup and the first years of the occupation. The 
events are told as seen by a highly individual youthful eye, along with much 
domestic detail of a cultivated family establishment. Much is visual: clothes, 
food, architecture (the pleasant illustrations of John de Pol help). And the 
ubiquitous problems of education have here both personal and historical interest. 

The author planned to continue the autobiopraphy, but died in 1950 before 
he could do so. Ome's curiosity is indeed aroused as to what happened next. 
But the book has nevertheless a satisfactory wholeness-- the Gemutlichkeit is 
altogether Korean. 


Nindhead, Surrey RUTH ap RORERTS 


SPORTER ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF ISLAM. Edited on behalf of the Royal Netherlands Acad- 
emy by H. A. R. Gibb and J. ". Kramers. Ithaca: Cornell University Press, 
£1957/, viii, 67lpp. $12.75. 


For any kind of Islamist to review The Encyclopaedia of Islam in any of 
its form is a little like reviewing the Bible. Nevertheless, a reviewer may be 
able to do some justice to both this new edition of the Shorter Encyclopaedia 
and to the non-Islamist readership of LE&W by a summary description of the whole 
project and its present status. 

The first edition of The Encyclopaedia of Islam (-E. I. was published 
between the year 1913 and 1924 under the patronage of the International Associ- 
ation of the Academies. It appeared simultaneously in English, French, and Ger- 
man under the joint editorship of a series of distinguished scholars including 
Houtsma, Arnold, Basset, Hartmann, Wensinck, Heffening, Lévi-Provencal, and Gibb. 
Nescrived by the sub-title as "A Dictionary of the Geography, Ethnography and 
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Biography of the Muhammadan Peoples, E.I.consists of some 4,700 pages, usually 
bound in four volumes. Its scope is vast, and it concerns itself with almost 
every aspect of Islamic civilization, although it may be noted that, coming as 
it did at the close of an age in which scholars were interested in Islamic civi- 
lization primarily as a classical rather than as a modern phenomenon, it tended 
to underemphasize modern aspects of Islamic culture. Some rectifications were 
made in the Supplement (267pp.), which appeared in 1934. The whole work, ex- 
emplfying fruitful international cooperation on a quite grand scale, is of re- 
markably, though obviously not uniformly, high quality. It is the first place 
to look on almost any subject including literature although its treatment of 
literature tends to be philological and historical, not aesthetic. E. I.has 
now been out of print for some years and sets are very expensive. 

A German edition of selected articles (Yandworterbuch des Islam, ed. A.J. 
Wensinck and J. H. Kramers) appeared in 1941 and this was followed in 1953 by 
an English version of it entitled Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam (S.E.I.)and 
edited, on behalf of the Royal Netherlands Academy, by Professor H. A, R. Gibb, 
now of Harvard, and the late Professor J. EH. Kramers. The book under review is 
the American imprint of it. S.E.I. is not, as some uninitiates have supposed, 
acondensation of the full one, but rather it ‘includes all the articles con- 
tained in the first edition and Supplement of The Encyclopaedia of Islam which 
relate particularly to the religion and law of Islam. The majority of the 
original articles have been reproduced without material alteration. 5 Some ) ase 
have been shortened or revised, and a few...have been added. In most cases, ad- 
ditional entries have been made in the bibliographies in order to bring them up 
to date” (p.v). In addition there is a “Register of Subjects” and a list of the 
titles and authors of articles in the back (pp.663-671). The former feature, 
not found in E.I., is especially handy for the non-Islamist who would not be 
likely to look up information on the rosary, e.g., under “Subha," but who is re- 
ferred to it by the "Register." 

The criteria of selecting articles for S.E.I. obviously preclude a majority 
of articles in Z.I.on literature, especially | belletristic literature. Never- 
theless, many are of direct interest, such as : "Kur‘an’ (the greatest work of 
Arabic literature?): “Djahiliya,”’ on the period of the "classical," pre-Islamic 
poetry: “Ta‘ ziya,” on the Shi'ite passion play; 'ibn-Hazm," the author of the 
famous Dove's Neckring; those on some of the famous mystic poets (e.g., "ibn 
al-Farid,"' and “al-Rumi’’); those on significant Islamic literary themes such as 
the Mi raj (the legendary ascent of Muhammed to heaven) or “The Seven Sleepers"; 
and finally, and probably most important, the invaluable background information 
on everything religious in a society whose pre-modern literature at least was 
saturated in religion. The book is handsomely produced, with excellent pictures, 
by E. J. Brill of Leiden, which has in fact published or printed all Furopean- 
language versions, and should form a valuable asset to any library, even a small 
one, which is building Islamic holdings. 

To bring the story of the Encyclopaedia up to date we may note that a much 
enlarged Turkish version (Islam Ansiklopedisi), begun in 1943, is already_in the 
70th fascicle (letter M). An Arabic version (Da’irat al-Ma‘ arif al-Islamiyah) 
was begun some years ago but seems to have ceased publication. Finally, those 
interested should realize that, since 1954, fascicles of a new edition €E.I. 2) 
of the full work have been appearing from Leiden in English and in French. To 
date, the editors have been: Kramers, Gibb, Lévi-Provencal, Schacht, Lewis, and 
Pellat. Subscription to E.I. 2 is relatively painless since it comes so slowly, 
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and the long-range interest in Islamic literature should accept the small an- 
nual burden. 


Department of Oriental Languages and Literatures R. BAYLY WINDER 
Princeton University 


Colin Cherry. ON HUMAN COMMUNICATION: A REVIEW, A SURVEY, AND A CRITICIS¥. 
New York: The Technology Press of "lassachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
John Wiley & Sons: London: Chapman & Fall, 1957, 333pp. $6.75. 


Colin Cherry's urbane engineer's view of how physics, mathematics, phil- 
osophy, psychology, linguistics, and other disciplines bear today upon the in- 
vestigation of human communication sparkles most brightly when its author 
deals with his specialty, the mathematics and logic of communication, but only 
glimmers vis-a-vis linguistics. Yet On Human Communication will please the 
scholar in search of a clear, introductory but technically acute account of 
recent work involving information theory, semantics, the use of statisties in 
linguistic studies, the analysis of speech by machines, and semiotic theory, 
an all-embracing theory of signs developed especially by Peirce and Morris. 

There are seven caviar essays, each a chapter, the first introductory, 
the last six with bibliographies. The essays are compounded of self-conscious 
simplicity and uncompromising graphs, diagrams and mathematical equations; 
with a keying of the text to the chapter bibliographies and to a list of 367 
references (some annotated), which should be read to sharpen perspective. The 
book has an Index and an Appendix with some eighty definitions of technical 
terms, some good (cf. Markoff process), some disappointing (cf. word-type). 

In Chapter Two, Cheery describes communication technology from its an- 
cient origins through modern studies by electrical engineers. Contributions 
of Hartley, Gabor, Shannon, and others are recounted sometimes in formidable 
detail. 

Some linguists will take umbrage at Cherry's mixture in Chapter Three 
(‘On Signs, Language, and Communication’) of different levels of linguistic 
analysis (phonetic, phonemic, morphemic, syntactic), and of linguistic analy- 
sis with semantics. Progress in linguistic science depends upon disentangle- 
ment of these threads, in a process of divide and conquer. The layman will 
not get a fair view of linguistic analysis from this chapter. The morpheme, 
to mention but one thorn, is mentioned several times (pp. 79,90,103, 118), 
but is not defined in the text or in the Appendix. the other hand, parts 
of Chapter Three are valuable, e.g., Cherry's illuminating discussion of 
Jakobson's work on the distinctive features of phonemes: and Cherry's inter- 
pretation of statistical studies by Zipf and Mandelbrot. 

Chapter Four epitomizes the physical analysis of speech signals, includ- 
ing Fourier analysis and its supplementation by statistical analysis involving 
Gabor's logon (a shortest receivable signal element); the measurement of the 
freauency spectra of sounds by the sound spectrograph; articulatory correlates 
of frequency spectra: and experimentation with visible speech and the synthe- 
sis of speech by machines. 

Chapter Five is an introduction to communication theory. It covers the 


computation of “information in a message, redundancy, stochastic theory, the 
use of redundancy to combat noise, implications of messages represented as 
wave forms, and Shannon's classical methematical work. The final twenty pages 
or so (no less than parts of Chapter Four) will slow the reader down unless he 
has studied mathematical analysis. These final pages cover the average in- 
formation rate of a continuous source when noise is present, Shannon's Capac~ 
ity Theorem, statistical matching of a source to a noisy channel, more on 
Mandelbrot, and a critical evaluation of information interpreted as entropy. 

Semiotic analysis involves syntactics, the study of the interrelations 
of signs; semantics, the study of signs and their designata, i.e., the ob- 
jects they refer to: and pragmatics, the study of signs and responses of their 
users. In Chapter Six, the mathematical theory of communication is assigned 
quite properly to syntactics. Cherry also discusses the work of Carnap and 
Bar-Hillel in measuring “semantic information," which has nothing to do with 
human communication (see p.232). What about the pragmatic level, which bears 
directly upon meaning and value for communicating human beings? "Pragmatic 
information," Cherry says, remains to be measured. Chapter Six ends with a 
discussion of the nature of scientific laws, inferences always with an "ulti- 
mate intuitive residue." 

Chapter Seven deals primarily with psychological experiments that in- 
volve communication theory as well as pragmatics. Cherry ranges over Peirce's 
pragmatic interpretation of signs: sign perception in relation to psychologi- 
cal set: the “information capacity” of an organism in terms of sense receptor 
capacity as compared with perceptual intake; and the nature of “mind” and 
cognitional invariants. Cherry discusses the work of G. A. Miller, Bruner, 
Postman, Siipola (tachistoscopic experiments, in which the speech wave is am- 
plified and restricted in amplitude, with remarkable retention of intelligi- 
bility, by ‘a distribution of points along the time axis" p.296; ); and the 
work of Pitts and McCulloch (on information in neural nets). 

I have simplified the picture. I have not mentioned all the topics 
that Cherry discusses, or the strange feeling one sometimes gets in reading 
his book that it was written for a child with a scientist's brain. This is 
an important book, a brilliant introduction to the study of human communic- 
tion, for all its preciousness. 


Department of Humanities HERRERT J. LANDAR 
Reed College 


Marshall G. S. Hodgson. TRE ORDER OF THE ASSASSINS. THE STRUGGLE OF THE 
EARLY NIZART ISMA*ILIS AGAINST THE ISLAMIC WORLD. 's-Gravenhage: Mouton & 
Co., 1955, xi, 352pp. 


Had it not been for the publicity occasioned by social activities of 
certain prominent members of the Isma ‘i1f sect the existence of such a relipi- 
ous community would have hardly been known to the general public in the West- 
ern hemisphere. Aside from specialists in the field of Oriental studies few 
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people realize that the origins of this sect reach back to the eect of the 
Nizaris or of the Assassins. This is not surprising when we consider that un- 
til recently the history of the Order of the Assassins, indeed of the whole 
historical complexity pertaining to the growth and decline of that extremist 
movement in the Islamic empire, has been either neglected, misinterpreted or 
even tendentiously misrepresented on the part of Orientalists themselves. It 
is then in such a light that one should appraise the full significance of Mr. 
Hodgson's achievement. In the introductory section to his book (pp.32-33) 

one may find the following modest statement: 


The present work is a general history of the Nizaris 
during their career as an independent state. I have 
no expectation of its being ‘definitive'’; for in any 
case, much more monographic work is needed on the his- 
tory of their theology, of their political policy, and 
(when the economy of the Saljuq period as a whole has 
been better understood) their economic and social role. 
But enough spadework has been done by Ivanow and others 
to necessitate. already a general framework, so that we 
may digest what has been done, and guide our further 
efforts. 


The full significance of his objective may be realized best by comparing the 
limited nature of published material at the disposal of the author with the 
scope of the problem he decided to investigate. With only some "spadework"-- 
to use his own word--carried out so far, Mr. Hodgson was faced with an enor- 
mous task of collecting material for his study. This by itself was an achieve- 
ment considering that the area of the activities of the Assassins extended 
from Egypt to India, and that their emergence as a politcal power took place 
during the centurfee of great political and ethnic changes in the Near Fast. 
This was the era of the Saljuqs, of the Fatimids, the Ayyubids, the Khworez- 
mians, the Mongols, the Crusaders, in addition go the renascent vigor of the 
caliphs of Baghdad, all of which played a definite part in the dramatic his- 
tory of the Assassins. The history of the evolution of the philosophy of the 
sect in question cannot be interpreted in terms of the “internal' Islamic 
Sunni-Shi’ite controversy alone, because of the neo-Platonic and Indian ideas 
which influenced the development of the religious doctrine of the Nizaris. 

Thus the story of the Order of the Assassins constitutes also an excel- 
lent illustration of the methods and difficulties which are to be overcome by 
Orientalist scholars. The section of the book surveying the primary and sec- 
ondary sources depicts the achievement of Hodgson in this respect. There were 
Arabic and Persian sources to be established, located, perused, correlated and 
utilized, as well as monograph studies in different Western languages to be 
digested, interpreted and reviewed in the light of fresh evidence from primary 
source material. This very problem of handling the material pertaining to the 
subject of his research demanded a wide scope of competences on the part of 
Mr. Hodgson, to mention but the knowledge of Oriental languages or of the es- 
sentials of Islamic religious philesophy. 

The extent of his achievement from the vantage point of bibliographical 
resources is evidenced by profuse references, footnotes and appendices. It is 
obvious how scrupulous Hodgson was in collecting his data. Ue points out any 
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discrepancies occurring in primary sources. When necessary he reconstructs 
the lacunae in the texts by means of persuasive and imaginative deductions. 

He shows an independence of mind not only by condemning certain theories of 
scholars of the past century, but by contesting the validity of the assumptions 
of present authorities in the field in auestion. Nor does he fail to record 
problems for which he is not able to provide any conclusive answers. 

To collect andto interpret the texts exhaustively was but one phase of 
his achievement, for there remained the task of telling, or more precisely, of 
writing the story. In this respect Mr. Hodgson's book is characterized by an 
uneven treatment. Some parts of the book are presented in a dry, rather mo- 
notonous, ex cathedra-like way; there are other sections, however, where the 
author unfolds his story in a more personal way, where he chooses a more di- 
rect approach, indulging even in occasional witty “Zwischenrufe" to the de- 
light of the reader, The lack of balance is also characteristic of his style. 
There are in his book complicated, heavy, mammoth-like sentences, of the type 
which is sometimes referred to by undergraduate students as "German" style of 
writing. On the other hand "Wodgson is capable of displaying an expressive, 
plastic and abrupt art of telling which the following example from p. 98 may 
well illustrate: "Shirgir's pleading was to no avail; even after promising to 
stay just three days more, the other amirs broke camp and left him in the 
night. Fighting a rear-guard action against the triumphant Nizaris, he lost 
many men, but far more supplies; and the Ism&/fliis ate." Finally, the presen- 
tation of the story is enriched by the provision of detailed genealogical and 
chronological tables, as well as by the two clearly outlined maps. 

In conclusion, one may say that Mr. Hodgson's book certainly constitutes 
a wealth of information for laymen, and an inspiring study for specialists. 
Above all, perhaps, one is delighted by the evidence of the author's passion 
for the subject of his research, his sincere effort to get te know the heroes 
of the Order of the Assassins, since-~-as he beautifully states it on p. 33--: 
“As we are men, the human promise and sin, passion and trials of those Medie- 
val dissenters are also our promise and sin and failure; as we share their ex~ 
perience, we shall know better who we are, and be more capable of judging what 
is worthy of our endeavors and our tears.” 
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